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XX.—BALAUSTION'S ADVENTURE AS AN IFTEE- 
PEETATION OF THE ALOESTIS OF EUEIPIDES 

Balaustion's Adventure was first published in 1871. 
From that time until the present scholars have differed in 
opinion as to whether the poem misrepresents the Alcestis 
of Euripides, which it aims to interpret, and, if so, to 
what extent. The particular criticisms directed against 
Browning's interpretation have to do almost exclusively 
with his treatment of the characters of Admetus and 
Heracles. He makes Admetus selfish and cowardly; 
Heracles, essentially noble. Did Euripides think of them 
so? Professor Eichard G. Moulton, writing for the 
Browning Society Papers in 1891, took exception to 
Browning's treatment of Admetus. He called Balaustion's 
Adventure " a beautiful misrepresentation of the origi- 
nal." " Browning," he said, " has entirely misread and 
misinterpreted Euripides' play of Alcestis." ^ . . . " The 
character he has read into the actions of Admetus is op- 
posed to the view of him taken by all the personages of the 

'^ Browning Society Pampers, Part xm, p. 148. 
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story, gods, heroes, men; is opposed to the author's own 
intimations through the mouth of the Chorus; is counte- 
nanced only by the one personage whom all the rest in- 
cluding Alcestis hold guilty of the selfishness Browning 
has ascribed to Admetus." ^ Verrall criticises Browning's 
interpretation of Heracles. He insists that the Heracles 
of Euripides is not the godlike helper of mankind which 
Browning would have us believe him to be, but a mere 
" drunken athlete adventurer," a burlesque figure. 
" Since," says he, " the Heracles of Euripides, as the ex- 
positors agree, is in fact semi-comic and liable to much 
just contempt, Browning , simply made another, envelop- 
ing and dressing, literally as well as figuratively, the origi- 
nal in robes, trappings, and appurtenances, material and 
moral, of which in the Greek play there is not the slight- 
est suggestion." ^ Sidney Oolvin says : " In taking from 
the most modern-minded of the great Athenian dramatists 
an example of which the qualities are not specifically or 
in the highest sense Hellenic, Mr. Browning has still 
further de-Hellenized it, has made Euripides work from 
the ethical standpoint of a different age, has rewritten the 
play as it might coherently and comprehensively have been 
meant, but as it was not actually meant." * Professor 
Lawson adds : " Mr. Browning's keen, alert critical pow- 
ers have thrown many a brilliant cross-light on this per- 
plexing little drama . . . but it is impossible to accept 
his version of the Greek play as a finality." ^ 

These are typical examples of the criticisms directed 
against Browning's version and represent fairly well the 
prevailing opinion for twenty-five years after the publi- 

'/5trf., p. 166. 

•Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, p. 16. 

*Fortn. Rev., xvr, p. 490. 

'Amer. Joum. of PMlot, xvn, p. 205. 
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cation of Balaustion's Adventure. I wisli to show, how- 
ever, that more modem classical scholarship has, in the 
main, justified Browning's interpretation of Admetus, 
and that, in the case of Heracles, the facts are more in 
favor of Browning's interpretation than certain scholars 
are yet ready to admit. The minor modifications which 
the poet has made for artistic purposes do not interfere 
with the essential truth of his interpretation. 

The case of Admetus is now so nearly settled that the 
details of the argument need not be presented here. It 
is enough to quote the conclusions of the scholars. It is 
true that as late as 1894 Way maintained that Admetus 
was a noble character ; that he was in the right in respect 
to the motif and incidents of the play ; that he reaped the 
reward of a just man.® According to Way's view, Ad- 
metus was a hospitable man, who embodied for the Greeks 
" the virtues, not only of a modern philanthropist, but 
also of the enlightened diplomatist." '^ He could not de- 
cline the boon of the gods. That would have been " not 
false delicacy merely, but impiety." " The special pathos 
of the situation," says Way, " lay in this, that the sacri- 
fice of a young and happy woman was forced upon her by 
the cowardly selfishness, not of her husband, but of a 
miserable old man; that Admetus should not have found 
a substitute at all would have been monstrous. . . . All 
the respectable characters of the play have nothing but 
sympathy for him." * This, as I have said, had been the 
prevailing opinion during the twenty-five years since the 
publication of Balaustion's Adventure. Scholars like 
Paley, who realized that Admetus was far from perfect, felt 
that his virtue of hospitality redeemed his character and 

•Way, Euripides in English Verse, I, p. 421. 

' Way, I, p. 422. » Way, i, p. 423. 
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justified his reward. Indeed, Paley considered the central 
idea of the play to be that " disinterested hospitality 
never fails of its reward." ^ Since 1894, however, the 
classical scholars have come more and more to interpret 
Euripides otherwise. In the year after Way's transla- 
tion appeared, Verrall, who objected to Browning's inter- 
pretation of Heracles, defended the poet's view of Ad- 
metus. He insisted that Euripides' play makes plain the 
selfishness and cowardice of Admetus.^° Among other 
things he pointed out that the king himself is aware of 
his own baseness, since he says : 

I shall not bear 
On those companions of my wife to look. 
And, if a foe I have, thus shall he scoff: 
' Lo there who basely liveth, dared not die, 
But whom he wedded gave, a coward's ransom, 
And 'scaped from Hades. Count ye him a man? 
He hates his parents, though himself was loth 
To die.' " 

Verrall goes so far as to insist that Euripides did not 
mean to allow Admetus the virtue of real hospitality, 
since he makes the Chorus blame him for deceiving his 
friend and causes Heracles himself to upbraid him for his 
unfriendly treatment.^^ Mahaffy, though not so extreme 
as Verrall, recognizes the weakness in the character. It 
is, he thinks, vdth consummate art that Euripides, in this 
far subtler than any of his imitators, has made the hus- 
band a somewhat weak and selfish, though otherwise ami- 
able and hospitable person.^^ Ebeling points out the sig- 
nificance of the scene between Pheres and Admetus. If 
Admetus is an idealized character, this scene is totally 

•Note on Alcestis, v. 1147. "Way, w. 952 ff. 

"Verrall, pp. 11 flf. "Verrall, pp. 34, 39, 40. 

" Gk. Class. Lit., I, Part n, p. 103. 
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out of place. It could hardly have been introduced just 
to please a contentious and argument-loving audience, 
without regard to the unity of the play. The play pre- 
sents, Eheling says, " a oriticism of the character of the 
traditional Admetus which revealed how base he had been 
in allowing his wife, Alcestis, to die for him." ^* " Euri- 
pides plainly found fault with Admetus' lack of manli- 
ness and subjected him to severe criticism; but he let 
Admetus learn a great lesson, which reformed him in the 
end." ^® Earle maintains that the popular charactea* of 
Admetus among the Athenians appears to have been that 
of a typical coward, citing in evidence lines of the familiar 
table-song : 

'ASfi^Tov \6<yov, & eToipe, fiaOcbv toik ayadoiK <^tXet 
T&v SeiK&v 8' airexov, <yvov9 on BeiK&v 0X1777 ;)^apt?.'^ 

And Augustus T. Murray supports Earle's contention by 
quoting Thesmo., 193-97, where Aristophanes in ridicul- 
ing Euripides puts him in the position of Admetus and 
quotes Pheres' words against him.^'^ 

Perhaps the most complete stimmary of the case is that 
of Augustus T. Murray. He thinks the heroic idealiza- 
tion of Admetus misrepresents Euripides for the following 
reasons : 

1. Such an assumption is unnatural. Euripides of- 
fers us in the Tauric Iphigenia a situation that is close- 
ly parallel, and his treatment shows how far he was from 
feeling that it was the duty of a noble youth to allow a 
loving woman to die for him. 

2. The character of Admetus was not thus understood 

"Aotct-. Phil. Assoc. Trans. (1898), pp. 65-6. 

»'76«., p. 83. 

"Barle, Alcestis, p. xxviii. 

"Studies in Honor of Basil L. Qilderslee/oe, p. 333. 
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by that Greek of the Greeks, Aristophanes; but, on the 
contrary, his pairodies show that he read it as we do 
{Thesmo., 193-97). 

3. The idealized view seems to be absolutely untenable 
in the face of the scene with Pheres. 

4. A sympathetic study of the earlier scenes of the play 
leads to the same conclusion. Alcestis herself sees through 
Admetus. 

5. Euripides plainly means us to see a change in Ad- 
metus' character during the course of the play (vv. 145, 
246 f., 335, 897 ff., 929 £f., 940, 955 flf., 1068).'» 

The most recent word upon the subject is by Gilbert 
Murray in the introduction to his poetic translation of 
Alcestis (1915). He agrees exactly with Browning: 

Euripides seems to have taken positive pleasure in Admetus . . . 
True, Admetus is put to obvious shame, publicly and helplessly. 
The Chorus makes discreet comments upon him. The handmaid is 
outspoken about him. One feels that Alcestis herself, for all her 
tender kindness, has seen through him. Finally, to make things 
quite clear, his old father fights him openly, tells him home-truth 
upon home-truth, tears away all his protective screens, and leaves 
him with his self-respect in tatters. It is a fearful ordeal for Ad- 
metus, and after his first fury, he takes it well ... I think that 
a careful reading of the play will show an almost continuous pro- 
cess of self-discovery and self-judgment in the mind of Admetus. 
He was a man who blinded himself with words and beautiful senti- 
ments; but he was not thick-skinned or thick-witted. He was not 
a brute or a cynic. And I think he did learn his lesson — ^not com- 
pletely and forever, but as well as most of us learn such lessons.'* 

Unqueistionably modern scholarship supports Brown- 
ing's interpretation of Admetus as essentially correct. 
That does not mean, however, that Browning took no 
liberties with Euripides' version to suit his own artistic 
purposes. Euripides makes the Chorus speak in sympathy 

" Hid., pp. 333 ff. 

"Gilbert Murray, Alcestis, p. xii. 
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and praise for Admetus throughout the play, and empha- 
sizes the virtue of hospitality, which he embodies. Brown- 
ing, however, in order to bring out more clearly the base- 
ness of Admetus and his subsequent repentance, condenses 
and sometimes ignores the expression of sympathy and 
praise on the part of the Chorus, and, without eliminating 
the hospitality motif j makes it less prominent. A care- 
ful comparison of Browning's text with the original makes 
clear his method. I cite examples. 

1. Vv. 142-46: 

@€. /cat ^axrav elrrrelv Kai davovcrav e<rTi croi. 

Xo, Kal TTW? av aiirb^ KarOdvoi re Kal ^XeTroi ; 

%€. ijSf) irpovcoTrjjv ecrri Kal ■<^v)(pppa<yei. 

Xo. & rXrjfiov, oiav oto<; a>v dfiaprdveK. 

<S)e. ovTTft) roS' olSe SecrTr6rrj<;, irplv av TrdOrj. 

Hand. She liveth, and is dead; both may'sfc thou gay. 

Cho. Ay so? how should the same be dead and alive? 

Hand. Even now she droopeth, gasping out her life. 

Cho. Noble and stricken — how noble she thou losest. 

Hand. His depth of loss he knows not ere it come. (Way) 

" Call her dead, call her living, each style serves," 
The matron said, " though grave- ward bowed, she breathed ; 
Nor knew her huaband what the misery meant 
Before he felt it: hope of life was none." (Browning) 

Browning condenses the dialogue and quietly omits 
line 145, which is a clear expression of sympathy and 
respect for Admetus. 

2. Vv. 226-30: 

'H/lm;;^. TraTral <^ev, Trairal <^ev • Iw Iw. 
3) iral <t>epriTO<i, oV eirpa- 
^aa SdfiapTO'i (7a<: crrepek. 

'Hyut^. ap' d^ia Kal (7<f)a<Ya<; rdSe, 
Kai Tfkeov fj ^pd^^ ^eprjv 
ovpavi<p ireXdo'crai I 
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Cho. 6. Woe's me! woe's me! — let the woe-dirge ring! 

Ah, scion of Pheres, alas for thy lot, for love's long sever- 
ance. 

Cho. 7. For such things on his sword might a man not fall. 

Or knit up his throat in the noose 'twixt the heaven and 
the earth that quivereth. (Way) 

So the song dwindled to a mere moan, 

How dear the wife, and what her husband's woe. (Browning) 

Again the expression of sympathy is in part suppressed. 

3. Vv. 369-70: 

Xo. Kat fj,r)v iyo) aoi irevdo'i ft)9 <^i\o^ (f>i\a) 
Xvirpbv avvoicrm TrjaSe • Kai yap a^ia. 

Cho. Yea, I withal will mourn, as friend with friend, 

With thee for this thy wife, for she is worthy. (Way) 

Browning omits this passage entirely. 

4. Vv. 861-935: 

These lines of lamentation interpersed with sympathetic 
remarks by the Chorus are reduced about one-half by 
Browning and much of what is left is quoted indirectly. 

5. Vv. 601-4: 

TO yap €vyevk<; iK<f>epeTai irpo'; alSw. 

iv Tolf aya6ot(7i. Be ttuvt' evecrnv a'0(j>iaa: ayafiai • 

TTjOo? S' efia '^V')(^a ddpcro<; TJcrrai 

6eoa'ej3rj (f)a>Ta KeSvd Trpd^eCv. 

For to honour's heights are the high-born lifted. 
And the good are with truest wisdom gifted; 
And there broods on my heart bright trust unwaning 
That the god-reverer shall yet be blest. (Way) 

The best men ever prove the wisest too; 
Something instinctive guides them still aright. 
And on each soul this boldness settled now. 
That one, who reverenced the Gods so much. 
Would prosper yet: (or — I could wish it ran — 
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Who venerate the Goda i' the main will still 
Practice things honest though obscure to judge ) . 

(Browning) 

These lines at the end of a passage in praise of the hos- 
pitality of Admetus seem to imply that his future good 
fortune is a recompense for his behavior as a host. Brown- 
ing suggests a different sentiment and perhaps the Greek 
will bear Browning's interpretation. At any rate Blake- 
ney, in his edition of Alcestis, affirms that KeSvd irpd^eiv 
involves a double reference in Greek — " to fare well " 
and " to do well." ^° Browning gives the further impres- 
sion that the new optimism of the Chorus comes not be- 
cause they think the virtue of Admetus will be rewarded, 
but because they have caught " contagion from the mag- 
nanimity " of Heracles. 

Admetos' private grief 
Shrank to a somewhat pettier obstacle 
I' the way o' the world; they saw good days had been, 
And good days, peradventure, still might he.^ 

6. Vv. 840-2: 

Bel yap fie a&aai rr/v Oavovcrav apTim'; 
ywaiKa Kel<; tovB' avdi<! iSpvcrai honov 
" A\Ki)crTiv, 'ABfirJTCp 0' inrovpyrjaai, ^dpiv. 

For I must save this woman newly dead, 

And set Alcestis in this house again, 

And render to Admetus good for good. (Way) 

For that son must save now 
The just-dead lady: ay, establish here 
I' the house again Alkestis, ibring about 
Comfort and succor to Admetus so! (Browning) 

Way's translation implies the idea of compensation: 

''"Note to w. 604-5. 

'^ Balaustion's Adventure, vv. 1251-4. 
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Browning avoids that interpretation. The Greek does not 
necessarily convey the idea of compensation. 

By such slight condensations and changes Browning has, 
perhaps, made his treatment of Admetus less sympathetic 
than Euripides intended, especially in the early part; 
whereas he always emphasizes the weakness and selfishness 
of the man. The Athenian audience would have more re- 
spect for Admetus than modem readers of Balaustion's 
Adventure have, but Browning has not transformed the 
character nor essentially misrepresented it. 

The case of Heracles is not so simple. Scholars have 
seen in the Heracles of the Alcestis everything from the 
burlesque figure of the satyr-plays to the wonder-working 
demi-god of epic tradition. And the difference of opinion 
still exists. Many still think that Brovming took un- 
warranted liberties with the Greek play, transforming the 
character of Heracles by reading into it much that is not 
suggested by Euripides. It will not suffice, therefore, as 
it does in the case of Admetus, to quote the conclusions 
of the scholars. We must go into the details of the argu- 
ment. 

The best approach to the subject is through the original 
material upon which Euripides worked. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorif, who has studied elaborately the legends of 
Alcestis and Heracles, reproduces as follows the old epic 
traditions that made up the Alcestis story : 

In seiner pflege wuchs der sohn der Koronis, Asklepios, auf, lernte 
die krafte der wurzeln des waldes, alle die linden sftfte der krftuter 
und manehen heilkraftigen zauberspruch. So wird er erwachsen ein 
helf ender arzt, vielen zum segen, die siech waren von wunden und 
krankheit. Aber seine kunst verfuhrte ihn, die schranken der mensch- 
heit zu durchbrechen, er erweckte gestorbene. Dafttr zerschmetterte 
ihn Zeus mit dem donnerkeil, und dem tode verflel, der des todes 
rechte gekttrzt hatte. Wieder brauste der jahe zorn des Apollon 
auf, der den sohn an seiner eigenen lieblingsstatte, in Delphi, er- 
schlagen sab. Ohnnmchtig wider den himmlisehen vater, traf er 
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dessen schuldlose diener, die schinied« des donnerkeiles. Aber die 
evvigen weltgesetee sind nicht nur grausam, sie sind auch gerecht, 
und blutsehuld muss auch ein gott sulinen wie die menschen. Wol 
wendete IJetos fttrbitte die verstossxing in den Tartaros von ApoUons 
haupte, aber aus dem himmel ward er verstossen und musste ein 
grosses jahr knechtesdienste bei einem sterWiohen tun. So kam er 
zu Admetos von Pherai und weidete ilun seine berden, am ufer des 
boebeischen sees, da wo er einst Koronis fand, Koronis begrub. Ad- 
metos war ein milder herr, und des gottlichen hirten gnade liess die 
herden wunderbar gedeihen. Er spannte auch die wilden tiere des 
Pelionwaldes unter Admetos' joch, als dieser sich die braut aus dem 
nahen lolkos holte, die ibr vater nur dem freier zu geben gelobt 
liatte, der mit solchem gespanne kame. Wieder ertonten hoehzeits- 
lieder ttber dem boebeischen see, und Phoibos, der den Ischys er- 
schlagen, stand segnend dem Admetos zur seite. Und doch wandelte 
sich der segen in fluch. Die grimme herrin von Pherai (|3pi/ii6) welche 
Koronis totete, sandte dem Admetos ein grftssliches zeichen ihres 
grolles, weil er ihr zu opfern vergessen hatte. Ein knftuel schlangen 
fand er im brautgemache. Apollon deutete den willen der schwester : 
sio forderte des brttutigams leben, und nur zur annalime eines er- 
satzes vermochten sie die bitten des bruders zu bestinunen. Aber 
wo diesen ersatz flnden? Als der entscheidende tag herankam, da 
versagten sich vater und mutter, auf der schwelle des grabes; nur 
Alkestis, die blilhende gattin, gab fur Admetos ihr junges leben hin. 
So hatte sich das schlangenzeichen im brautgemache doch erfullt. Und 
wieder ward ein bltihendes, pliitzlich aus dem leben lieber hoflfnungen 
dahingerafftes weib zu grabe getragen, wieder ein opfer der Artemis. 
Die grausamkeit der gottheit ist nicht ewig. Als zauberkunst den 
bann des todes brechen woUte, schritt Zeus selbst ein : als die gatten- 
liebe sich selbst dahingibt, demutigen sinnes der gewalt der gottin 
sich beugend, da schreitet die gSttliohe gnade ein. Die herrin des 
totenreiches (auch eine ppi/ui oder vielmehr wieder die Ppi-ii-ii) 
sandte Alkestis wieder zum lichte empor. Apollon ist gereinigt, 
Artemis ist versohnt, gesegnet von alien menschen leben Admetos und 
Alkestis in glvlck und frieden, und in dem geschlechte von helden das 
ihnen entstammt, lebt der gSttliche segen fort bis auf diesen tag.^ 

This account contains no comic or burlesque elements 
and Heracles does not appear at all. Comic elements, 
however, were introduced before Euripides treated the 
subject. Aeschylus in Eumenides, 723 f., refers to the 

" Philologische Untersuchungen, jx, pp. 70 fl. 
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story that the escape of Admetus from death by the sub- 
stitution of another victim had been secured by Apollo 
from the Fates by cajoling them after he had succeeded in 
making them drunk. ^^ There was also a more or less 
comic, perhaps burlesque play on the story of Alcestis by 
Phrynichus. The play is lost, but Euripides borrowed 
from it, among other things, the figure of Thanatus, if 
we are to believe the note which Servius made on Aeneid, 
IV, 694 : " Alii dicunt Euripidem Orcum in scenam in- 
ducere, gladium ferentem, quo crinem Alcesti abscindat, 
Euripidem hoc a Phrynicho antique mutuatum." ^* Pre- 
sumably, too, Heracles was there to fight with Thanatus, 
though we cannot be entirely sure. Wilamowitz so af- 
firms: " Thanatos in euripideischem costiim und sein 
ringkampf mit Heracles sind fur Phrynichus direct be- 
zeugt, die trunkenheit der moiren indirect durch Aisch. 
Eum. 723." ^° Unfortunately, however, Wilamowitz does 
not give the direct evidence, and Bergk affirms that the 
Heracles episode was the invention of Euripides.^* Ebe- 
ling argues at length to the same effect.^'^ Still, Gilbert 
Murray, writing in 1915, is of the opinion that Heracles 
was a character in Phrynichus' play.^® But whether he 
appeared in Phrynichus or not, he certainly had for the 
Athenians a burlesque and satyric as well as an heroic 
aspect. Before Euripides wrote the Alcestis the tragic 
character of Heracles had not been developed. He had 
found a place in epic and lyric poetry, and occasional ref- 

^ Browning has treated this phase of the subject in the introduc- 
tion to Parleyings vnth Men of Importance in their Day. 

" Cited by Weil in Alceste, p. 5. 

^ Philologische Vntersuchungen, vs., p. 66, note. 

^ Bergk, Qriech. lAt.-Oesoh., in, p. 498. 

"Amer. Phil. Assoc. Trans. (1898), pp. 65 ff. See also Weil, 
Alceste, p. 5. 

" Murray, Alcestis, p. x. 
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erences to his heroic deeds occur in early tragedies. In 
the Prometheus of Aeschylus he appears in person to free 
the hero; hut tragedians seem never to have treated him 
for his own sake. He was, however, a familiar figure in 
satyr-plays and in comedy. Originally, he was a Dorian 
hero, who hecame the reputed ancestor of the royal house 
of Sparta. He appears only as a stranger in the group of 
Homeric heroes. He embodied the two ideas of physical 
strength and the full enjoyment of life. He lacked the 
intellectual graces so loved by the Athenians. It was, per- 
haps, natural for the Athenians to consider him at times 
stupid, gluttonous, a drunken reveller. Indeed, as we 
shall presently see, they had the clue for such a treatment 
from the Dorians themselves. At any rate, Heracles be- 
came a comic or grotesque figure in prose tales, in satyr- 
plays, and in comedy. In this matter no one has disputed 
the conclusions of Wilamowitz : " In lonien stand man 
dem ganzen dorischen wesen so fern, dass man die Hera- 
klessage einfach als einen prachtigen erzahlungsstoff 
hinnahm und sich an ihr belustigte. . . . Dass er . . . 
gleichzeitig in Athen auf der biihne ernsthaft gar nicht 
darstellbar ist, ist eine eben so merkwiirdige wie augenfal- 
lige tatsache." ^® And again : " Die Heraklessage f allt 
fiir das ernsthafte drama aus. Das ist um so bemerkens- 
werter, als das satyrspiel den dorischen helden zum 
gegendstande seiner burlesken spasse nimmt." *" " Fanden 
sie (die Athener) nun den dorischen helden, gerade in der 
zeit, wo der stammesgegensatz sich verscharfte, bei seinen 
landsleuten zu einer burlesken figur degradiert." ^^ He 
further affirms : " Dass wir aber nicht etwa dessen geist- 
imd gemiit- und humorvoUes drama auf Hesiods anregung 

" Wilamowitz-Moellendorflf, Euripides' Herakles, pp. 97-8. 
"Hid., p. 98. '^lUd., p. 100. 
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zuriickfiiliren diirfen, lehrt am besten der gegensatz der 
stimmiing. Die betruukenen Moiren, der betruiikene 
Herakles, der plumpe Thanatos gehoren in eine andere 
sphaere als Koronis, Asklepios und die f iirbitte der Leto ; 
das sind dramatisch, nicbt episcbstofflicb wirksame motive, 
die Euripides von Phrynicbos, aus dem burlesken drama, 
aufgenommen hat." *^ Jebb points out that Aristopbanes 
{Pax, Y41 ff.) speaks of Heracles as having become a stock 
character in Attic comedy, and claims credit for having 
discarded him.*^ " Several comedies on Heracles," says 
Jebb, " are known by their titles or by fragments. He 
was also a frequent figure in satyr drama. Sophocles 
wrote Heracles ad Taenanim, a satyr-play on the descent 
into Hades. Ion of Chios and Achaeus wrote each a 
satyr-play called Omphale, depicting Heracles in servitude 
to the Lydian task-mistress. In Ion's piece, he performed 
prodigies with a ' triple row of teeth,' devouring not 
merely the flesh prepared for a burnt offering but the 
wood and coals on which it was being roasted." He was 
commonly represented as a voracious glutton. 

For if you were to see him eat, you would 
Be frighten'd e'en to death; Ms jaws do creak, 
His throat with long deep-sounding thunder rolls, 
His large teeth rattle, and his dog-teeth crash, 
His nostrils hiss, his ears with hunger tremble.'* 

There seems to be no doubt that Heracles, considered 
dramatically, came into the hands of Euripides as a bur- 
lesque, satyric figure; and to this must be added the fur- 
ther fact that Euripides' Alcestis was performed as the 
fourth play in a tetralogy, a place usually taken by a 

" Philol. Untersuchungen, ix, p. 66. 
" Jebb, The Trachimae of Sophocles, Intro., p. xxi. 
"Athenaeus, Deipnosophists (tr. by C. D. Young), n, p. 648, 
(Book X). 
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satyr-play. It is natural, therefore, that many scholars 
should see in the Heracles of Euripides the typical 
voracious, drunken, burlesque satyr-figure. But caution 
is necessary here. In the study of sources, we must not 
forget that to great artists origins furnish a point of de- 
parture rather than a point of arrival. Scholars seem to 
have forgotten this in the case of Euripides. Yet it was 
never his method to leave characters just as he found them. 
He often changed them into something very different 
from the originals. Indeed, he is universally recognized 
as the great humanizer of stock characters among the 
Greeks. He did just this with Heracles: he humanized 
him. And in doing so he lifted him almost entirely out 
of the burlesque. An unprejudiced reading of the play 
substantiates this. Moreover, his entire treatment of the 
Heracles myth in other plays confirms it. To be sure, 
the Heracles of the Alcestis is dull: Ulysses would never 
have been so imposed upon by Admetus. He may also be 
lacking at times in delicacy and tact. He is, nevertheless, 
an essentially noble character. On his first appearance, 
he is a little abrupt and breezy, but by no means a clown. 
Gilbert Murray recognizes this when he offers us the fol- 
lowing stage direction upon the first appearance of 
Heracles : " As the song ceases there enters a stranger, 
walking strongly, but travel-stained, dusty, and tired. The 
lion-skin and club show him to be Heracles." ^^ When 
interrogated by the Chorus, he says: 

Thou say'st: such toil my fate imposeth still, 

Harsh evermore, uphillward straining aye. 

If I must still in battle close with sons 

Gotten of Ares; with Lyicaon first, 

And Kyknus then : and lo, I oome to grapple — 

The third strife this — ^with yon steeds and their lord. 



"Murray, Alcestis, p. 27. 
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But never man shall see Alkmene's cMld 
Quailing before the hand of any foe." 

TMs is unquestionably tlie world-weary hero, who toils 
for the good of humanity, the Heracles of the old heroic 
tradition. Lawton says of the passage : " Heracles' words 
sound quite like a sigh of repining over his hard earthly lot 
and may remind us how thoroughly human a figure he is in 
this drama." ^^ 

Presently, when Heracles sees Admetus in mourning, 
he has enough fine feeling to decide to seek hospitality 
elsewhere, and remains in the house only on the earnest 
solicitation of his host, who assures him that no person of 
consequence in the household is dead. To he sure, he 
caTOuses in the guest-chamber. He is not satisfied with 
what is set before him, but calls for what he desires. He 
binds his head with myrtle, drinks deeply, and sings dis- 
cordantly. He advises the servant to get what fun he 
can out of life and commends him to the worship of the 
goddess of love. And all this is in sharp contrast to the 
lamentations going on at the same time over the death 
of Alcestis. But at the worst this Heracles is very mild 
compared with the drunken athlete adventurer of the 
satyr-plays, devouring with triple rows of teeth both the 
burnt offering and the coals on which it was being roast- 
ed, clashing his jaws, gnashing his grinders, snorting 
through his nostrils, and sending blasts of wind roaring 
through his gullet. Moreover, Ms revelling is done in igno- 
rance, and Euripides takes care to have it done off the 
stage. Even the account of it is put into the mouth of a 
servant who misunderstands the hero, and whose words 
will, therefore, not be taken by the audience at full value. 

"Way, Alcestis, w. 499 ff. 

" Amer. Jour, of Philol., xvil, p. 52. 
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As soon as Heracles understands the truth, he is at once 
serious, even mortified at the position in which he has 
inadvertently been placed and bursts out with the follow- 
ing fine words : 

much enduring heart and soul of mine 
Now show what son the Lady of Tiryns bare, 
Elektryon's child Alkmene, unto Zeus. 

For I must save the woman newly dead, 
And set Alcestis in this house again, 
And render to Admetus good for good. 

1 go. The sable-vestured King of Corpses, 
Death, will I watch for, and shall find, I trow. 
Drinking the death-draught hard beside the tomb. 
And if I lie in wait, and dart from ambush. 

And seize, and with my arms' coil compass him, 

None is there shall deliver from mine hands 

His straining sides, or e'er he yield his prey. 

Yea, though I miss the quarry, and he come not 

Unto the blood-clot, to the sunless homes 

Down will I fare to Kore and her King, 

And make demand. I doubt not I shall lead 

Alcestis up, and give to my host's hands, 

Who to his halls received, nor drave me thence. 

Albeit smitten with affliction sore, 

But hid it, like a prince, respecting me. 

Who is more guest-fain of Thessalians? 

Who in all Hellas? — O he shall not say 

That one so princely showed a base man kindness." 

This is certainly not burlesque, and the dramatic effect 
of the scene as a whole is hardly comic. Patin, following 
Villemain, aptly compares the situation with the scene 
in Shakespeare's Borneo and Juliet, when the musicians, 
brought by Paris to play at the wedding, sotmd their light 
music and afterwards jest with Peter, though Juliet lies 
dead in a neighboring room.*^ In the final situation, also, 
when Heracles returns with Alcestis, the tone of the scene 

»Vv. 837-860. 

°» Patin, iJtudes sur les tragiques grecs, i, p. 216. 
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is not the tone of burlesque. It is rather the tone we find 
in Shakespeare's Wirder's Tale, when Hennione is re- 
stored to Leontra. 

But, we are told, the audience must have had in mind 
the satyr-like Heracles. Perhaps so, but they might equal- 
ly well have had in mind the heroic Heracles of epic tra- 
dition. When he appeared in the Prometheus of Aeschy- 
lus, he could hardly have been taken as a comic figure. But 
even the satyr Heracles as a resurrection hero would not 
come with any shock of surprise to the Athenian audience. 
Gilbert Murray pertinently says : " To understand Hera- 
cles in this scene, one must first remember the traditional 
connection of Satyrs (and therefore of Satyric heroes) 
with the reawakening of the dead Earth in spring and the 
return of human souls to their tribe. Dionysus was, of 
all the various Kouroi, the one most widely connected with 
resurrection ideas, and the Satyrs are his attendant de- 
mons, who dance magic dances at the return to life of 
Semele and Persephone. Heracles himself, in certain of 
his ritual aspect^, has similar functions. See J. E. Har- 
rison, Themis, pp. 425 f., 365 ff., or my Four Stages of 
Greek Religion, pp. 46 f. This tradition explains, to 
start with, what Heracles — and this particular sort of 
revelling Heracles — ^has to do in a resurrection scene." *" 

Finally it is hard to find any artistic unity and harmony 
in the play considered as a whole, unless Heracles is a 
prevailingly heroic character. John Jay Chapman thinks 
of the play as delightful comedy throughout,*^ but his in- 
terpretation is more ingenious than convincing. Verrall 
considers the play a thoroughgoing rationalistic criticism 
of the old legends, Euripides not intending us to believe, 

<• Murray, Alcestis, Note to w. 1008 ff. 
" Chapman, Chreek Studies. 
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even dramatically, in the rescue of Alcestis from Death. 
She was, he thinks, the victim of some kind of nervous 
catalepsy and came to herself just as Heracles arrived at 
the tomb.*^ But, so far as I know, Verrall is alone in 
this belief. If the play is to be taken seriously at all, and 
as something more than a rationalistic argument, Heracles 
must be thought of as performing an heroic role by rescu- 
ing Alcestis from Death and rewarding the hospitality of 
Admetus. Only enough of the burlesque Heracles is re- 
tained to make the character acceptable to the Athenian 
audience, and to furnish the dramatic contrasts. Of 
course, Euripides did not actually believe the resurrection 
of Alcestis an historic fact. But we constantly accept as 
true for the purposes of the drama what we do not accept 
as true in fact. Surely we ought to give Euripides credit 
for intending the only thing which makes his play a great 
piece of dramatic art. 

I have stated that scholars have taken more pains to 
point out the burlesque origins of the dramatic Heracles 
than to emphasize his heroic role in Euripides' play, but 
I do not wish to imply that his heroic character has been 
entirely ignored. Paley said long ago : " The character 
of Heracles . . . was designed to give a certain spirit 
and energy to the somewhat tame action of the play . . . 
and there is no reason why we should be displeased at the 
part taken by the honest hero. He personifies the hon- 
vivant, the cheerful, benevolent, disinterested friend of 
mankind. We are touched at this distress when he finds 
that he has unconsciously misbehaved in a house of mourn- 
ing; and we are delighted at the generous and unexpect- 
ed amends he makes by restoring Alcestis from the 
grave." *' " The dignity of the language, too, which is 

■" Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, pp. 106 ff. 
*• Paley, Euripides, l, p. 240. 
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purely tragic, should lead us to doubt whether the poet 
really intended to associate the idea of the ludicrous with 
the account of Heracles' doings and sayings over the fes- 
tive hoard." ** Earle, in his edition of the play, says : 
" Heracles is the type of the higher animal nature, not 
over-fine, hut, on the other hand, without a grain of mean- 
ness or pettiness in his composition." *^ Jerram writes : 
" In this play Heracles appears to great advantage in 
comparison with his true satyric character." ** W. L. 
Hadley, in summarizing the play, remarks, " The servant 
is followed by the boisterous demi-god himself, merry in- 
deed, but not in the intoxicated state the mortified hench- 
man would have us believe." *^ Way calls him " the in- 
carnation of manliness and high courage." ** And Gilbert 
Murray, though he speaks of the heroic words of Heracles 
quoted above as "a fine speech, leaving one in doubt 
whether it is the outburst of a real hero or the vaporing 
of a half -drunken man," ** also speaks of him as " half- 
way on his road from the roaring reveler of the satyr- 
play to the suffering and erring deliverer of tragedy." ^° 
These remarks, however, are largely incidental admis- 
sions of latent nobility. The point I have tried to make 
is that Heracles is more than half-way on his heroic road. 
Euripides consciously eliminated from the play, as far as 
practicable considering its position in the tetralogy, the 
burlesque elements in Heracles' character, and emphasized 
his old heroic qualities as helper and rewarder of mankind, 

** Ihid., p. xiv. 

"Earle, Euripides' Alcestis (1894), p. xxv. 
"Jerram, Euripides' Alcestis (1895), p. xvii. 
"Hadley, The Alcestis of Euripides (1896), p. xviii. 
" Way, Euripides in English Verse, i, p. 423. 
"Murray, Alcestis, p. 78 (note to vv. 837 ff.). 
" Ihid., p. xiv. 
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thus presenting Mm in a distinctly heroic role. Brown- 
ing's interpretation is, therefore, essentially correct.®^ 

But again the caution is necessary that origins furnish 
to genius a point of departure rather than a point of ar- 
rival. Browning never left anything just as he found it. 
He delighted to range through literature and history, to 
seize upon some individual, historical or fictitious, and to 
represent the essential truth as to character and situation, 
at the same time modifying both character and situation 
to suit his own artistic aims. The character of Heracles 
is no exception. According to Browning, Heracles is 
moved to action not so much by the wish to reward Ad- 
metus for his hospitality as by his desire to help a friend. 
He is the spirit, not of compensation, but of self-sadrifice. 
He is the heroic helper of mankind, willing to risk his 
life, if need be, in the service of others, not merely a man 
who is willing to pay for a good meal. Both motives are 
in the Greek play, but there is doubt as to which is the 
prevailing one."^ Browning, however, has left us no doubt 

" Since the writing of this paper, J. A. K. Thomson's The Greek 
Tradition has come to my notice. In the chapter entitled " Alcestis 
and her Hero," he says: "What Euripides does is to soften down 
the grotesque elements of the story imtil we just feel that they are 
there, lurking possibilities of laughter, giving a faintly ironic but 
extraordinarily human quality to the pathos of the central situation "' 
(p. 135) . . . "The drunkenness of Heracles is a very mild affair 
. . . Heracles is a very attractive character. He is a big jovial 
man, with a great deal of good sense and kindly feeling under that 
rough lion-skin of his. He is that at all times; but he is something 
more. One of the finest things in the play is the revelation, at the 
call of an extreme danger, of the heroic strain in this unassuming 
son of the god. We are made to feel that the roistering mood of 
the feast was but the mask of a more permanent mood, a kind and 
cheerful stoicism, accepting, though fully conscious, the burden of 
its duty" (p. 138). . . "Euripides has made us accept that trans- 
figuration as natural, inevitable. This is great art" (p. 139). 

"Verrall's contention, already alluded to, that Euripides did not 
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in the matter. He clearly makes light of the hospitality 
motif and emphasizes the self-sacrificing spirit of Herac- 
les. He does this not merely hy taking advantage of every 
interpretation of the text favorable to this idea, as we have 
already seen, but goes out of his waj to shower noble 
epithets upon the hero, which do not appear in the play. 
For example: 

The irresistible and wholesome heart 
O' the hero — ^more than all the mightiness 
At labor in the limbs that, for man's sake, 
Labored and meant to labor their life long.'® 

Heracles, who held his life 
Out on his hand, for any man to take." 

Glad to give 
Poor flesh and blood their respite and relief 
In the interval 'twixt fight and fight again — 
All for the world's sake." 

The magnanimity 
O' the man whose life lay on his hand so light. 
As up he stept, pursuing duty still." 

Out from the labor into the repose 
Ere out again and over head and ears 
I' the heart of labor, all for love for man." 

All cares and pains took wing and flew 
Leaving the hero ready to begin 
And help mankind." 

This great benevolence." 

Grladness be with thee. Helper of our world.™ 

.... rage to suffer for mankind." 

Browning's purpose in thus emphasizing the motive of 
self-sacrifice and subordinating the motive of reward for 

make Admetus truly hospitable and that Heracles upbraided him 
to the last with his unfriendly behavior, is left doubtful by a careful 
reading of the play. 

"Vv. 1055ff. »Vv. 1246ff. "V. 1779. 

"Vv. 1076 ff. "Vv. 1724 ff. "V. 1917. 

»Vv. 1216flf. "Vv. 1765ff. "V. 1921. 
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hospitality is not far to seek. He thought in this way to 
give a finer unity to his poem. The Greek play has a 
double interest, interest in the virtue of self-sacrifice and 
interest in the virtue of hospitality. To be sure the two 
parts of the play are united by Admetus, the pivotal char- 
acter, since his selfishness leads to the self-sacrifice of Al- 
cestis and his hospitality leads to her restoration by Hera- 
cles. Still, with the double motive the total impression 
of the play is two-fold and disturbing. Browning has 
made self-sacrifice the ruling motive throughout;, self- 
sacrifice for the sake of family ties on the part of Alcestis, 
self-sacrifice for the sake of humanity on the part of Hera- 
cles. At the same time the character interest of the play 
is centralized in a single group contrast, the selfishness and 
egotism of Admetus being in contrast on the one hand with 
the self-sacrifice of Alcestis and on the other with the self- 
f orgetfulness of Heracles. 

Perhaps the Athenian audience saw in the Alcestis more 
glorification of the virtue of hospitality — one of the chief 
virtues of the Greeks — ^than the modern reader sees in 
Balausiion's Adventure. Also, the Greek may have con- 
nected Heracles more distinctly with the satyr-traditions 
than modern readers of Browning do. But this, I submit, 
is quite as much a difference in what the Greek and the 
Englishman read into a production as a difference in what 
the author has put there. Browning neither misread nor 
misinterpreted his original. Admetus is still hospitable 
and rises to moral dignity through his repentance. Hera- 
cles still has traces of his comic origin. He is neither 
grotesque nor coarse, but he is always merry and light- 
hearted. Browning has even eliminated largely the world- 
weariness which, we have seen, Euripides emphasized at 
the hero's introduction. Browning just thought he saw a 
weakness in the double motive of the play and sought to 
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better it without doing violence to Euripid^' fundamental 
conception. 

But the last word has not yet been said. Even though 
Browning did not change the fundamental conception of 
Euripides, Balaitstion's Adventure is nevertheless not a 
Greek poem; it belongs distinctly to nineteenth-century 
England. And how so ? Not because Browning did vio- 
lence to the Greek play itself, but because he put it into 
a romantic setting, which makes the final and total impres- 
sion distinctly modern. Here is where Browning's cre- 
ative power appears. 

The suggestion for the romantic setting came from a 
passage in Plutarch's Life of Nicias, which tells of the 
popularity of Euripides among the Sicilians : 

Some (Athenians) there were who owed their preservation to 
Euripides. Of all the Grecians, his was the muse whom the Sicilians 
were most in love with. From every stranger that landed in their 
island, they gleaned every small specimen or portion of his work, 
and communicated it with pleasure to each other. It is said that, 
on this occasion, a number of Athenians, upon their return home 
(from the expedition against Syracuse) went to Euripides and 
thanked him in the most respectful manner for their obligations 
to his pen; some having been enfranchised for teaching their masters 
what they remembered of his poems, and others having got refresh- 
ment when they were wandering about, after the battle, for singing 
a few of his verses. Nor is this to be wondered at, since they tell 
us that when a ship from Caunus, which happened to be pursued by 
pirates, was going to take shelter in one of their ports, the Sicilians 
at first refused to admit her; upon asking the crew whether they 
knew any of the verses of Euripides, and being answered in the 
affirmative, they received both them and their vessel.™ 

Browning has enlarged this into a brilliant description 
of the Greek world in the fifth century — ^the enmity of 
Athens and Sparta, the ill-fated expedition against Syra- 
cuse, the fame of Euripides, his character and life — and 

"Plutarch's Lives (ed. by Langhorn, 1860), in, p. 36. 
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has put the entire account into the mouth of a young girl, 
Balaustion, who is imagined as being in the boat pursued 
by the pirates. In telling to some companions how she 
gave to the Syracusans an interpretative recital of the 
play, she surrounds it with an atmosphere of sentiment 
which is Victorian English rather than classic Greek. She 
loves the play. It is to her that " strangest, saddest, sweet- 
est song," by which she saved her life and won a husband. 
" But hear the play itself," she says : 

'Tis the poet speaks; 
But if I, too, should try and speak at times, 
Leading my love to where your love, perchance. 
Climbed earlier, found a nest before you knew — 
Why, bear with the poor climber, for love's sake; 
Look at Bacchion's beauty opposite, 
The temple with the pillars at the porch! 
See you not something besides masonry? 
What if my words wind in and out the stone 
As yonder ivy, the God's parasite? 
Though they leap all the way the pillar leads. 
Festoon about the marble, foot to frieze, 
And serpentiningly enrich the roof. 
Toy with some few bees and a bird or two, — 
What then? The column holds the cornice up." 

Exactly. Balaustion' s Adventure is a genuine Greek 
building covered with romantic ivy. 

After the recital of the play, however, Balaustion goes 

further ; she adds a new and modern interpretation of the 

story. Admetus is not the weak and selfish king that 

Euripides pictured, but a hero-king throughout. The 

music that Apollo made as he tended the flocks and herds 

had wrought melodious wisdom into the heart of Admetus 

till he vowed to rule — 

solely for his people's sake 
Subduing to such end each lust and greed."* 



""■Vv. 343 ff. "Vv. 2451-2. 
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When, his work not half accomplished, he is condemned to 
die, he thus laments : 

O prodigality of life, blind waste 

r the world, of power profuse without the will 

To make life do its work, deserve its day! 

My ancestors pursued their pleasure, poured 

The blood o' the people out in idle war. 

Or took occasion of some weary peace 

To bid men dig down deep or build up high, 

Spend bone and marrow that the king might feast 

Entrenched and buttressed from the vulgar gaze. 

Yet they all lived, nay, lingered to old age: 

As though Zeus loved that they should laugh to scorn 

The vanity of seeking other ends 

In rule than just the rulers' pastime. They 

Lived; I must die." 

Then Alcestis tells him she has already arranged to die 
for him, that he may pursue to the end his great work. 
With romantic fervor quite unlike the Alcestis of Euri- 
pides, who never indulges in romantic love, she says; 

So was the pact concluded that I die. 

And thou live on, live for thyself, for me. 

For all the world. Embrace and bid me hail. 

Husband, because I have the victory — 

Am heart, soul, head to foot, one happiness." 

And when he refuses to accept her sacrifice, she continues : 

O thou Admetus, must the pile 
Of truth on truth, which needs but one truth more 
To tower up in completeness, trophy-like. 
Emprise of man, and triumph of the world. 
Must it go over to the groimd again 
Because of some faint heart or faltering hand 
Which we, that breathless world about the base, 
Trusted should carry safe to altitude, 
•Superimpose o' the summit, our supreme 
Achievement, our victorious coping-stone? 



"Vv. 1476-89. "Vv. 2544-48. 
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Shall thine. Beloved, prove the hand and heart 
That fail again, flinch backward at the truth 
Would cap and crown the structure this last time — 
Precipitate our monumental hope 
And strew the earth ignobly yet once more? .... 
Would'st thou, for any joy to be enjoyed 
For any sorrow that thou mightst escape, 
Unwill thy will to reign a righteous king? 
Nowise! And were there two lots, death and life, — 
Life, wherein good resolve should go to air, 
Death, whereby iinest fancy grew plain fact 
I' the reign of the survivor, — life or death? 
Certainly death, thou choosest. Here stand I 
The wedded, the beloved one: hadst thou loved 
Her who less worthily could estimate 
Both life and death than thou? .... 

Shall Admetus and Alkestis see 
Good alike, and alike choose, each for each, 
Good, — and yet, each for other, at the last 
Choose evil? What? thou soundest in my soul 
To depths below the deepest, reachest good 
In evil that makes evil good again, 
And so allottest to me that I live 
And not die — ^letting die not thee alone. 
But all true life that lived in both of us? 
Look at me once ere thou decree the lot! 
Therewith her whole soul entered into his. 
He looked the look back, and Alkestis died." 

Her spirit passes immediately into Hades ; but, because 
the power of her soul has gone into the soul of Admetus, 
and made him doubly strong, Persephone believes herself 
cheated and sends Alcestis back: 

Hence, thou deceiver ! This is not to die. 
If, by the very death that mocks me now. 
The life, that's left behind and past my power, 

Is formidably doubled 

Two souls in one were formidable odds: 
And so, before the embrace relaxed a whit. 
The lost eye opened, still beneath the look." 



"Vv. 2571-2614. "Vv. 2632 ff. 
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This added interpretation is thorouglily modern in senti- 
ment, thoroughly Victorian, a modem reaction on the 
ancient classic. It does not show poor scholarship or in- 
adequate literary interpretation. It does not pretend to be 
Euripidean. It is what a poet of one race and time in- 
spires in a poet of another race and time, an illustration of 
the " vital push " of poetry, creative through the centuries. 
As Browning himself says: 

Ah, that brave 
Bounty of poets, the one royal race 
That ever was, or ever will be, in this world! 
They give no gift that bounds itself and ends 
I' the giving and the taking; theirs so breeds 
I' the heart and soul o' the taker, so transmutes 
The man who only was a man before, 
That he grows godlike in his turn, can give — 
He also: share the poet's privilege. 
Bring forth new good, new beauty, from the old." 

Feedeeick M. Tisdei.. 



"Vv. 2416-25. 



